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poet. These personalities were projections of
himself, "Walt Whitman, in the age-old pos-
ture of the artist romanticizing common life.
Yet he did, if we subtract his caricature, re-
flect our mind; beneath its workaday exterior
he caught, as none before or since has done,
the spirit of the new America.
This power, which is Whitman's first claim
to greatness, transcends all his follies and
minor virtues. He sucked into his poetry
scores of idiosyncrasies which, during the
post-Civil-War period, were more and more
alien to our English kinsmen. He showed, for
instance, our preoccupation, even in the
humble matters of calisthenics or baseball,
with the body. He stressed our interest in the
"average man", our sentimentalized religion,
our jingoism, tempered with a convenient
morality. He strewed his pages with hundreds
of American types. He breathed into his po-
etry our love of equalitarianism, our naive
optimism. If we were not what Whitman
says, at least his mosaic of us resembled closely
what Europeans conceived us to be. Indeed,
the foibles which Whitman attributed to us
with joy we are now inclined sheepishly to
acknowledge. Yet such articulation of the new
America should be bracketed with Whitman's
grandiose conception, running through all his
writings, of "these States" as an integrated
personality. He was fond of thinking of
America as a giant of "superior breed" in
whom all these moods found free play as in a